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Domestic Correspondence. 


PROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvusveve, lowa, Jan. 21, 1850. 
the Editors of the Independent. 

GENTLEMEN :—Western men are often accused 
of extravagance in their calculations and ex- 
pectations as to the future population and condi- 
tion of the Valley of the Mississippi. But it is 
my deliberate opinion that the most sanguine 
have not anticipated the future ultimate growth 
of this section of our land, or conceived of the 
extent of its resources, and of the improvements 
which will be witnessed here within the present 
century. Mr. H. W. Beecher says, that “If a 
million of people should annually pour into the 
State of Indiana for fifteen years, the soil could 
sustain them; and that that one State, put to its 
full capacity, could easily supply the grain neces- 
sary for the consumption of all the others in the 
Union.” And this is true not only of that State, 
but of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 
He further says, he knows one farmer in Illinois 
“who annually fattens, from the products of his 
own farms, from $40,000 to $60,000 worth of 
beef, besides great quantities of pork.” To the 











agricultural resources of this valley now add the 
mineral, manufacturing, lumbering, &c., which 
shall be developed in process of time, and when 
the various plans of internal improvements which 
will be adopted shall be carried out, what an 
empire can, and will, exist between the Allega- 
nies and the Rocky Mountains! The soberest 
calculations stagger belief. We feel very much 
in making them, as we do when we undertake 
to estimate the possible number of worlds which 
compose the universe, and we abandon the effort 
in despair. 


What a work has God given the American 
churches to do, to plant Gospel institutions where 
such myriads of human beings are to dwell! 
And what a privilege to be permitted to labor 
directly for this object. So it is regarded by 
Christian philanthropists abroad. A. recent vis- 
itor of Dr. Merle d’Aubigné writes as follows: 

“Dr. Merle spoke of America as THE country, 
and in a voice full of affection and eloquence he 
said that he looked upon it as one of the greatest 
of privileges to spread the light of knowledge, 
and to spread the hey 7+ in that happy land. 
For, said he (elevating his ponderous arm every, 
time he pronounced the word higher), ‘ America 
is every year increasing, growing, pushing herself 
higher, hagher, higher, and it is all-important that 
the seed of truth should be scattered now, that the 
present generation may tell its effect upon your 
coming millions; for without religion and moral 
guidance your country will be nothing.’” 

I have spoken of internal improvements. The 
people of the West are aware of their import- 
ance, and are devising and commencing several 
magnificent systems, as well as others of lesser 
consequence. There can be no doubt that the 
great Pacific Railroad, from some one or more 
points on the Mississippi river, will soon be be- 
gun. A railroad is already in progress across 
lilinois, in the direction of this place, of which 
forty miles from Chicago are completed. Last 
week a large and enthusiastic mass meeting was 
held at lowa City, the capital of this State, to 
take measures to promote the construction of a 
railroad from this city southwardly, through the 
interior, to Keokuk, at the south-western extrem- 
ity of the State, on the Mississippi, and below 
the two chains of rapids which obstruct at times 
the navigation of the river. About seven hun- 
dred delegates were present. A bill has already 
been introduced into Congress to grant a large 
quantity of public lands to aid this work, and it 
is confidently expected that it will pass. 

Meantime a new and unexpected project has 
been started, which, if carried out, will be of 
vast importance to the new territory of Minne- 
‘ota, as well as to this State. Senator Douglas, 
of Ilinois, has presented a bill in the Senate of 
the United States, providing for a grant of land 
‘o aid in constructing a railroad from the naviga- 

die waters of the Red river of the North to this 

place, with a bridge across the Mississippi here ; 
which was read once, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which Mr. D. is 

“sairman, You will perhaps recollect m, recent 

‘eters in reference to the Red river settlement in 

Minnesota near the northern line of the United 

States, In one of them I suggested that, when a 

railroad should be made, as it would be within 

= enty-five years, across from the highest naviga- 

“€ point on that stream to the head of naviga- 

“ton on the Mississippi, there would be a con- 

“iauous line of steam communication from the 

Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay, into which the 

Red river of the North empties. When I wrote 

‘hat, I little anticipated that Congress would this 
yar take effectual measures, as it is now likely 
‘hey may, to connect the Red river with the Mis- 
‘ssippi at this place. Mr. Douglas's bill grants 
‘0 Minnesota and Iowa a quantity of land equal 





‘o the alternate sections for six miles on each 
side of the railroad, through its whole extent, to 
de selected by the governors. The road is to 
commence at the head of navigation on Red river, 
‘0 Minnesota, and extend south-easterly by the 
Sig Bend of the St. Peter's river—which empties 
‘nto the Mississippi from the west, in Minnesota, 
‘lew miles below the Falls of St. Anthony—and 
“trike the Mississippi here, thus opening a com- 
Munication north and south through a long ex- 
‘ent of country, far in the interior to the west of 
‘bat stream, and connecting here with the Keo- 
kuk toad, and with that from Chicago, already 
‘elerred to, By the bill, the alternate reserved 
‘ections of land on the line of the road are re- 
(uired to be sold at $2.50 per acre, or double the 
ordinary price of the public lands. Thus essen- 
al aid will be afforded in securing the road, 
while yet it will cost the government nothing ; 
*esides which, it will greatly hasten the settle- 
“ent of the whole region, and consequently the 
we of the immense public domain through which 
“ Will pass. Should these improvements be 
ae they, together with those of the Des 
“oles river now in progress, which crosses the 
State diagonally from north-west to south-east, 
‘nd of which I spoke in my last, would cause an 
™mense and rapid increase of population, and 
Tender this one of the most important States of 
a Union. Nor in this connection should I omit 

Mention that a railroad is in process of con- 





“ruction from Milwaukie westward, across Wis- 


‘onsin, to strike the ppi opposite this 
Place, or a little above, 
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Who, then, I repeat, can foresee, or if he could, 
would now dare to publish as his anticipation, 
the future prospects of population and wealth 
which are before this section of our land, during 
the next fifty or one hundred years? Remem- 
ber, that it is scarce twenty years since the first 
white settlement was made west of Lake Michi- 
gan (Chicago, where are now congregated 20,000 
people, not being then begun), and that there are 
now upward of half a million of people in 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa; and 
who shall say how many there will be in fifty 
years more? How vast the changes which New 
England has undergone in two hundred years! 
What, then, may we expect at the West in the 
same length of time? Hartford was first settled 
in 1635, by emigrants from Cambridge, Mass. 
Trambull thus describes the journey of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooker and others in the following year: 

“About the beginning of June, Mr. Hooker, 
Mr. Stone and about one hundred men, women 
and children, took their departure from Cam- 
bridge, and traveled more than a hundred miles, 
through a hideous and trackless wilderness, to 
Hartiord. They had no guides but their com- 
pass, and made their way over mountains, 
through swamps, thickets, and rivers, which 
were not passable but with great difficulty. 
They had no cover but the heavens, nor any 
lodgings but those that simple nature afforded 
them. They drove with them a hundred and 
sixty head of cattle, and by the way subsisted 
on the milk of their cows. Mrs. Hooker was 
borne through the wilderness upon a_ litter. 
The people carried their packs, arms, and some 
utensils. They were nearly a fortnight on their 
journey. This adventure was the more remark- 
able, as many of the company were persons of 
high standing, who had lived in England in 
honor, affluence and delicacy, and were entire 
strangers to fatigue and danger.’ 


What would the venerable Hooker think now, 
were he to reappear, and placed in a car at Bos- 
ton, to be whirled like lightning, in four hours, 
to Hartford! And what a change for Mrs. 
Hooker, from a litter to the splendidly cushioned 
vehicles which now traverse the route which 
she passed over with so much toil, and pain, and 
delay ! 

It is said that when the early settlers of Boston 
and vicinity first opened the road to Newton, 
they thought they had accomplished a great feat, 
and had made an important inroad into the wil- 
derness, and that that was about as far as any 
communication would ever be needed westward! 
What now would be their surprise should they 
reénter upon the stage of action, and in the train 
of the Fire Horse speed their way ten or fifteen 
hundred miles into the (to them) savage and un- 
known regions of the Mississippi valley! Per- 
haps, one hundred years hence, our descendants 
will smile at the thought of our astonishment, 
could we rise from the dead and behold the im- 
provement in the means of inter-communication, 
and the advance in science, arts, and population 
of their day, in this very section of which I 
have been speaking. J. C,H. 


LETTER FROM VERMONT. 





THE LICENSE VOTE. 


It will be seen by the papers that the no-li- 
cense majority in the State is between seven and 
eight thousand ; a very decisive majority, though 
less by about 5,000 than the majority last year. 
The no-license votes have fallen off over 3,000, 
and the license votes increased over 1,000. The 
friends of temperance did not make so much 
effort as last year; and then local causes have 
operated to diminish the temperance votes in 
seme towns. There is, however, much less vio- 
lent opposition to the no-license law than for- 
merly, and even rumsellers begin to contess that 
public sentiment is against them. The prosecu- 
tions for violations of the law are more numerous 
and more easily sustained than two years ago. 
One rumseller who has formerly escaped by 
paying mere nominal damages, has now offered 
five hundred dollars “to settle.” The union of 
the Free-Soil aid Democratic parties in the State 
has been no disadvantage to the temperance 
cause. 

In the town of Castleton some friends of the 
cause offered a District School Library to the 
school district in the town that should obtain the 
largest proportion of names to the Pledge. There 
was a spirited competition, and in the successful 
District, every individual over eight years of age 
signed the temperance pledge. 

In Windham county a notorious rumseller 
being stubborn and refusing to pay his fine, was 
shut up in jail eight months, when on the plea 
of poverty he was pardoned out. There was not 
—contrary to expectation—any great sympathy 
for him, even among the rum party. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Constitution of Vermont provides that, 
once in seven years, a Board of Censors shall be 
chosen to propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion; which amendments are to be submitted to 
a Convention (of one delegate from each town) 
for adoption or rejection. This Convention met 
last winter, and, of the several amendments pro- 
posed, adopted those referring the election of 
county officers and justices of the peace to the 
people of theseveral counties and towns respect- 
ively. The amendment to give the large towns 
a more equal representation in the Legislature 
was rejected, so that now, as formerly, a town of 
7,000 inhabitants has no more representatives 
than one of 300 inhabitants. The small towns 
are jealous of the influence of the larger towns, 
and will not consent, at present, to any increase 
of their representation. 

VERMONT NOT A FICKLE STATE. 

It may not be generally known that in our 
State the judges of the Supreme and County 
Courts are elected annually by the Legislature. 
Dr. Dwight, in one of his letters on Vermont, 
alluding to this annual election of judges, thought 
no dependence could be placed upon the action 
of our courts or decisions of our judges, as they 
would of course be liable to be turned out of 
office every year, and the judges would thus be 
at the mercy of demagogues. It might do for 
Connecticut, where the people are more intelli- 
gent and staid, but what would do for the sober 
people of Connecticut would not do for Ver- 
mont. This may not be a good arrange- 
ment, but it is highly creditable to the intelli- 
gence and stability of our people that the sys- 
tem works so well. Whatever else may be true 
of Vermont she is not a fickle State. Her su- 
preme judges are seldom if ever dropped till they 
resign, and they hold their office almostas securely 
as if chosen for life. Although the State has 
uniformly been Whig in politics, yet men of the 
other party are elected to the Bench, there being 
at present three of each party. Our people gen- 
erally read, think and act for themselves. There 
is probably no State in the Union where dema- 
gogues can have less influence. The political 
leaders must conform to the views of the people, 
or they will lose their influence. And I think 
the history of our State shows that an annual 
judiciary is safer in Vermont than it would be in 
the older State of Connecticut. It is a frequent 
remark of strangers that they were never in a 
State where the mass of the people could con- 
verse and argue so intelligently upon the great 
topics of the day. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT. 

When the anti-slavery resolutions of our Leg- 
islature were presented in Congress, it was hinted 
that these resolutions were got up for effect, for 
political capital. But he who says or believes 
any such thing, knows very little of the people 
of Vermont—about as much as the ministers of 
George Il did of the people of Massachusetts, 
when they asserted that their resolutions against 





the Stamp Act, and tea tax, were got up by 
demagogues for political capital. If a few leaders 
are hypocritica’, the people are in earnest in their 
Opposition to slavery, and can neither be flattered 
nor driven by-any political leaders to leave out 
the anti-slavery element from their political creed. 
They will not adopt a Buffalo platform one year 
and abandon it the next. We have here no edi- 
tors afraid to speak for freedom because :heir 
papers circulate at the South—no business men 
afraid to speak lest they should lose Southern 
trade. 
ANTI-ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

A very respectable country paper has recently 
been started in Wilmington, Windham county, 
to oppose secret societies, aad especially OJd- 
Fellowship. The opposition to Masonry in this 
State was formerly so strong that the anti-Masonic 
party carried the State for several years, and the 
State voted alone for William Wirt, the anti-Ma- 
sonic candidate for President. Whatever may 
be thought of the need of such a paper, it will 
doubtless check the progress of secret societies 
in Vermont if notin New England. This paper 
has subscribers from almost all the Northern 
States. 

SNOW AND SUGAR, 

We have had snow and sleighing on our hills 
about 115 days, which has made it much pleas- 
anter getting about than if our roads were rough 
and muddy in winter as at the West. The 
winter in Vermont, in many respects, is the 
pleasantest season of the year. The farmers 
have leisure to visit, read, discuss, attend lyceums 
and lectures. The sugar season is nearly over 
on the rivers, but just commencing on the hills. 
It will be recollected that Vermont, in 1840, was 
the second sugar producing State in the Union, 
having made in 1840 2,559 tons, being over 17 
pounds to each inhabitant. The census of 1850 
will doubtless show that nearly twice this amount 
is now made annually. 

Vermont, April 2, 1850. J. T. 


LETTER PROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


THE GENESEE PRESBYTERY. REVIVALS. 

Messrs. Epirors:—It will be recollected by 
some of your readers that an account was pub- 
lished last summer of the action of the Genesee 
Presbytery in reference to the ordination of A. 
Kidder, as pastor of the church at Alexander. 
That church, being under the care of the Genesee 
Presbytery, was congregational in its internal or- 
ganization. A mutual council was called, the 
majority of whom were members of the Genesee 
Presbytery. All but three of the latter refused 
to take part in the council, on the ground that 
the church had violated the principles of the 
“plan of union.” The council, however, pro- 
ceeded to the work for which the church had 
called them. At the next meeting of the Presby- 
tery, the subject was brought before that body, 
and resolutions of censure passed upon both the 
ministers who acted in council and the church, 
for having pursued a disorderly course. And 
yet, not one of all that body could tell what the 
plan of union was, or in what the disorderly con- 
duct consisted, only that it did not suit their views 
of Presbyterianism. These matters you published 
with comments. 

A committee wa® appointed to report at the 
next meeting of Presbytery, upon the “ plan of 
union.” This led to an examination of the mat- 
ter, not so much, however, by the committee, 
(whose report, it seemed, consisted only in a 
verbal recital of what afew D. D.’s had said upon 
the matter of the former action of Presbytery,) 
as by one of the members who was censured by 
the former action of the Presbytery. He brought 
in the “plan of union,” and laid it before the 
body ; and it is due to the Presbytery to state 
that, with but a single dissenting voice, they 
voted to rescind the resolutions which they pre- 
viously passed of censure upon the members of 
its own body and the church. 

It is gratifying, too, to learn that the union, 
though, as was thought, irregularly consum- 
mated, has apparently been blessed of God. A 
work of grace commenced in that church in Jan- 
uary, which has resulted in the hopeful conver- 
sion of forty-five or fifty souls, continuous meet- 
ings were held in the evenings for some four 
weeks, in which the pastor was assisted by seve- 
ral of his brethren in the ministry. The interest 
still continues, and it is evident that the Lord has 
not forsaken his church in that place, though in 
the midst of infidelity and error. One feature of 
the work should be especially mentioned. So 
little was the excitement, that the enemies of re- 
ligion could not, on that account, gainsay. Most 
of the converts are among the young men and 
women, though not children, many of whom 
were connected with the seminary of that place. 
The prospect is, that from it the Lord will call 
some to enter the field of the Gospel ministry. 

There is also an unusual! interest in the church 
at Le Roy, where the Rev. Mr. Mattoon has re- 
cently been settled. A. K. 


For the Independent. 


THE “ SALEM CASE” AGAIN. 


For when principles are to be settled. and precedents es- 
tablished, it is all-important that facts should be accu- 
rately ascertained.— Thurloe. 

My text is taken from an article in The Inde- 
pendent of March 28th, on the “Salem case.” 
The lines quoted I most heartily approve. Truth 
would have lost nothing, if Thurloe had practised 
what he preached. Permit me to do what, for 
want of a proper knowledge of the facts, Thur- 
loe could not do—state the facts of the case. 

About the first of Juae, 1846, a personal diffi- 
culty arose between the pastor of Howard-street 
church and A, one of the members; B, another 
member, undertook to defend the character of his 
pastor. In process of time a complaint was pre- 
sented to the church against B, for having sland- 
ered A. D, another member of the church, was 
active in prosecuting this complaint, and thus be- 
came identified with A in this case. B proposed 
that the case should be left to a committee ; two 
of whom should be selected from the church, by 
each party, and #fifth by mutual agreement from 
another church. The committee was instituted. 
The parties agreed to abide its result. They ex- 
amined the case, and decided that B should make 
Christian reparation for the injury he had done 
to A. 

B refused, and after some time spent in fruit- 
less efforts to secure the appropriate action of B, 
A presented to the church a series of resolutions’ 
the object of which was to compel B to fulfill his 
promise. They were discussed and laid over 
from time to time, till at length the question was 
taken. B voted against them, and by his voting in 
his own case there was a tie; and the Moderator, 
in whose defense B was acting, gave the casting 
vote against them; and thus the discipline of the 
church was frustrated. About the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1847, the pastor sought a dismission, and 
the case was referred to a council. It was tech- 
nically a mutual council, having been agreed to 
by the pastor and a majority vote of the church. 
But so far as that council were to investigate the 
difficulties between A and B, and their respective 
parties in the church, it was in no proper sense 
a mutual council. Neither A nor his friends had 
any voice in calling this council. It was com- 
posed of twelve churches. It was in session 
two days, one and a half of which was spent in 
the hearing of the case, and the last half day in 
considering it by themselves. They voted to ad- 
vise the dismission of the pastor, appointed a 
committee to prepare a result, and adjourned to 
meet on Saturday afternoon, to hear their report. 
They convened, heard the report of the commit- 
tee, and then a paper was read by Mr. C—, the 





But the paper was discussed, and finally laid 
aside ; and, if we may credit an article published 
in the Congregationalist, of December 8th, be- 
cause that council were unwilling to dismiss the 
pastor, until the whole blame of the dismission 
of the pastor and the destruction of the church 
could be thrown upon the minority. The propo- 
sition to dissolve the church was met with much 
opposition in this council. The pastor continued 
to supply the pulpit for two or three weeks. On 
one of these Sabbath evenings, some of the 
church who had acted with the majority, met at 
the house of the pastor, and consulted respecting 
the project of dissolving the church. It is said 
that the brethren concluded that it was expedient. 
One dissented. The pastor left home and was 
absent several weeks, and the house was closed. 
The pastor at length returned and asked a dismis- 
sion, which was granted by the church. The pas- 
tor then named six churches in the vicinity for 
the dismissing council; and after the assurance 
of the pastor that nothing was to come before the 
council but the simple question of dismission, the 
church agreed to the nomination without objec- 
tion, and the council was called. They met about 
the middle of April, 1847. It was understood by 
some of the members of the church that the 
church was to be dissolved. The pastor was 
heard to say that it would be dissolved, and in 
some quarters it was expected that the council 
would advise it. This led some of the minority 
of the church to be present at the organization of 
the council. They met, and when the letter-mis- 
sive was read, it was found that other matter was 
inserted, viz.: “and to advise the church in their 
circumstances.” It was at once objected to by a 
member of the church; and one of the commit; 
tee admitted that it was inserted without author- 
ity. The moderator settled the matter for the 
time, by saying that the council could give ad- 
vice whether called for that purpose or not. 
That council were in session less than four 
hours, and yet they dismissed the pastor, advised 
the dissolution of the church, and suggested that 
it might be reOdrganized, and confirming fully 
what had been previously developed of the de- 
sign in its dissolution, viz.: the leaving out some 
men whose characters were without reproach, 
but who had become odious to the pastor and B, 
and his party in the church, by the part which 
they had taken in that difficulty. In, October, 
1848, B was asked how many men it would have 
been necessary to remove in order to have had 
harmony? His reply was two, naming the men 
represented by A and D in this communication. 

The public will, of course, judge from the in- 
formation they have before them, respecting the 
character of the members of Howard-street 
church; and they are not likely to be misled by 
anonymous writers, who, like “ Thurloe,” make 
such reckless statements for truth. He said, 
“That there was a council, and no despicable one, 
which, after days spent in a patient investiga- 
tion of the condition of the church, gave such 
advice (the advice to dissolve) almost without a 
dissenting voice, is the simple fact.”. The “truth” 
is, the council that advised the dissolution of the 
church was not called for that purpose, and they 
knew it. They were not in session more than 
three or four hours. It was a small council, six 
churches; so far as the condition of the church 
was concerned, it was in the highest sense ez- 
parte. They had not the condition of thé church 
before them in any proper sense. So far as 
members of this council had the condition of the 
church in their minds, it was from the examina- 
tions of a council of twelve churches, held two 
months previous to this one, and who refused to 
entertain the project of dissolving the church; 
and yet “ Thurloe’s” corrections and statements of 
fact are in strange consistency with most of the 
corrections of fact that have been attempted in 
various directions. 


It is proper for me to say, that notwithstanding 
all that has been done to cast odium upon us, and 
to fill the public mind with prejudice, Howarp- 
STREET CHURCH STILL Lives, and enjoys the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of far the larger portion of 
the churches with whom it would naturally as- 
sociate. It has ever been sound in the faith: it 
has not been more troubled with the misnamed 
radicalisms of the age than its neighbors. It has 
enjoyed, in a large degree, the favor of God. It 
has had its difficulties, but they have passed 
away with the sources of them. The few breth- 
ren who maintained their covenant were faithful 
men. Their moral and Christian characters 
were without just cause of reproach, and God 
has blessed them in their deeds. Three years 
have passed away, and our congregations are as 
large as before the disruption. In each year 
there have been some conversions. They have 
sustained all the means of grace without em- 
barrassment. They have procured a bell, an 
organ and lamps, to replace those that were 
taken away ; and scarce a week passes without 
new accessions to our permanent worshipers. 
Which are insane, the man in his cell or the ma- 
jority without ? See Acts 5th chapter, 34th verse, 
to the end. 

I have only to add, if “ Thurloe” has any 
doubt about the correctness of my statements, he 
has only to bring the matter before an impartial 
tribunal, and I am ready to sustain them, 

M. Hare WItpeE:, 
Pastor of the Howard-street church. 


—_- 


LETTER FROM DR. TYLER. 





For the Independent. 

Messrs. Epirors:—In your remarks on my 
letter, there is very little to which I feel any in- 
clination to reply. 1 can say with you, “in re- 
gard to the main points, I see no occasion to 
modify the views which I have formerly ex- 
pressed ;” but I am willing to leave the public to 
judge between us, There is one point, however, 
touched upon in your remarks, which requires 
some explanation. 

You say, “If Dr. T. himself holds the doctrine 
of the Trinity in manner and form as defined in 
the Nicene and Athanasian symbols, and in the 
Westminster Confession and Larger Catechism, 
he holds a doctrine which the prevalent theology 
of New England has rejected as unscriptural and 
absurd.” 

Will you permit me to inquire in what re- 
spects the prevalent theology of New England, 
in relation to this doctrine, differs from the above 
mentioned symbols? And what is there in the 
doctrine as taught in these symbols, which is 
unscriptural and absurd? Will you be so good 
as to state what you consider to be the doctrine 
of the Trinity as taught in the prevalent theology 
of New England? Does it differ from the defi- 
nition given in the Assembly's Shorter Cate- 
chism, viz.: “There are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory”? Do you 
mean to affirm that the prevalent theology has 
rejected this statement as unscriptural and ab- 
surd, or only what is added to this definition in 
the Larger Catechism and Confession of Faith, 
respecting the eterna! generation of the Son, and 
the eternal procession of the Holy Spirit 2” 

If you mean to affirm that the prevalent the- 
ology of New England has rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity as taught in the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, what evidence have you of 
the fact? Is not the doctrine recognized in this 
form, or language equivalent, in all, or nearly all 
the orthodox confessions of faith in New Eng- 
land? Did not Dr. Bushnell state the truth, 
when he said, “ It seems to be agreed by the or- 
thodox, that there are three persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost in the divine nature. These 





moderator, urging the dissolution of the church. 


three persons, too, are generally regurded as be- 


longing not to the machina Dei by which God is 
revealed, but to the very esse, the substantial 
being of God, or the interior contents of his 
being. They are declared to be equal; all to be 
infinite ; all to be the same in substance; all to 
be one.” This was doubtless intended to be a 
paraphrase of the definition in the Shorter Cate- 
chism. According to Dr. B. the orthodox are 
agreed in holding this view of the doctrine. And 
this is the doctrine which he rejects as unscrip- 
tural and absurd. Is he correct or not in charg- 
ing this view of the doctrine upon the prevalent 
theology of New England? If you think he is 
incorreet, will you state precisely in what his 
mistake consists ? 

As to my own opinion, I would frankly say, 
that I receive the ddctrine as taught in the 
Shorter Catechism. That definition I consider 
abundantly sufficient to include all that is essen- 
tial to the doctrine; and that view of the doctrine 
[ suppose to have been held by the orthodox of 
New England generally, from the first settlement 
of the country until now. That Dr. Bushnell 
repudiates this doctrine has been clearly shown. 
There are others, doubtless, who, while they pro- 
fess to be orthodox, adopt his views. There 
may be others who hold a modified view of the 
doctrine, which as nearly resembles Dr. B.’s 
view as that taught in the Catechism; but that 
this is the prevalent theology of New England, 
I am yet to learn. B. Truex. 


—+ 


For the Independent. 


GOOD RESULTS. 


The Missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union in Wisconsin, writes as follows to some 
friends who had given him $10 worth of books 
for distribution. 

“To a school in C—— county I gave a part of 
your donation. The town has been noted for its 
riotous spirit. Two years ago last September, I 
visited the settlement, soon after a settler’s goods, 
worth $500, had been burnt up, and all the mem- 
bers of his family driven out of the place. At 
that time I visited a few of the families, and in- 
duced them to commence the Sabbath-school 
work by purchasing a library. The effort was 
nigh upon failing for the want of a Christian man 
to take charge of the school, as all were of the 
opinion that the work could not be successful 
unless there was a praying man at the head of it. 
Happily by a canvassing of the settlement a 
man was found who was willing to pray. A 
collection was made, and $5 raised, to which I 
added $5. Last August I again visited the settle- 
ment, and to my great joy I found that the books 
had been read, and re-read, by old and young 
with great profit, and the way was now opened 
for organizing two new schools, to one of which 
I gave a partof yourdonation. I spent the Sab- 
bath at three different points in this town, and 
saw, conclusively, that a great change in its mor- 
als had taken place, and that the first Sunday- 
school efforts had had something to do in bringing 
about this change. A weekly prayer-meeting is 
now sustained, and they have occasional preach- 
ing.” 





“Foreign Correspondence, 


Lonpon, March 22, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

GentTLemen :—Last Sunday I was permitted to 
hear Rev. Dr. John Harris, so well known to 
American Christians. His theme was on glorify- 
ing God. He showed this to consist in having a 
regard to the will and character of Goi, inquired 
what change is necessary in the natural man to 
enable him to do it, presented the reason why 
the glory of God is to be the great end of life, 
and remarked upon the test of character which 
is thus furnished, and the sacredness of the Chris- 
tian life of which we are thus reminded. It was 
a long, comprehensive discourse, carefully writ- 
ten, and yet freely delivered, indicating learning, 
yet brought to the apprehension of all thinking 
hearers; often imaginative, beautiful and strik- 
ing, but always retaining the savor of the Gospel. 
He makes a milder impression as a preacher than 
as a writer. 

I attended the public recognition of the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr. Noel, as pastor of John-street 
church. A statement of the church was read by 
one of the deacons, an address to the pastor was 
made by Rev. Mr. Sherman, an Independent, the 
principal prayer was offered by another Inde- 
pendent, Rev. Mr. Binney, and an address to the 
church was made by Rev. Dr. Steane, calm in 
its matter, and serene in its manner. In connec- 
tion with these and other exercises, Mr. Noel 
himself addressed the audience, and gave a run- 
ning review of what had been advanced by 
others. He felt that he had found the post of 
duty ; liked the church because of the practice 
of immersion, and because he could yet be at 
liberty to commune with all who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He seemed hopeful, and to have a 
tender and simple trust in God. I found from his 
own public statement there, and in private after- 
ward, that he is isclined to be sanguine and 
buoyaut, rather than desponding and sad, as he 
appeared in the pulpit when I spoke of him be- 
fore. Yours, R. 8. T. 


—-—- 00 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM MAYTI. 


LETTER NO. 1. 
Port av Prince, Nov. 10, 1849. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I write from the capital of 
Hayti-—from under the palace of the renowned 
black Emperor Solouque. Everything around me 
is strange and in many respects interesting. I 
have now been here for some time, and as day by 
day, new scenes have opened to me, and I have 
been made acquainted with new facts in regard 
to the island, people, government, etc., I have de- 
sired that others might participate in what I was 
enjoying. I therefore seat myself with the reso- 
lution to give them, for the time, my eyes and 
ears; to acquaint them, as far as is in the power 
of one all unused to such an office, with what I 
see and hear. 


My first view of the island was from off Cape 
“Nicholas Mole,” the north-west point of the 
Island. To my surprise, instead of the level 
plain that I had expected to see, a bold, moun- 
tainous shore presented itself, as far as the eye 
could reach, and far in the interior we could see 
the cloud-capt summit of “Monte au Diable” 
towering more than five thousand feet above us. 
Doubling this Cape, we sailed in a south-easterly 
direction down the Bay about a hundred miles, 
to this city. This voyage is perfectly enchant- 
ing. A range of bold highlands skirts the entire 
shore, combining more of grandeur and beauty 
than any view I had ever seen before.. Being, for 
some time past, literally adrift upon the tide of 
Providence, I have seen a large number of the 
finest views at home: Harper's Ferry, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, the Peaks of Otter, etc., but they are not 
equal to these tropical views. Nature here puts 
on her gayest attire, and these highlands and 
mountains, so beautifully covered with their rich 
and glowing verdure, are a perpetual feast to the 
beholder. 

In going down the Bay we pass a beautiful 
little island about 20 miles long called Gonaives. 
Nature has lavished upon it her bounties with 
the same rich profusion that characterizes all her 
works here. Mahogany, logwood, tropical fruits 
and other productions abound, and it seems a fit 
residence for fairies, yet no human being dwells 
upon it. Passing this island we are in full view 
of both shores of the Bay, which present the 
same magnificent appearance. As we ap- 
proach the city, the Bay is dotied with several 








little islands, which add more to its beauty asa 
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scene for a painter, than to its convenience or 
safety for purposes of navigation. The moun- 
tain ranges terminate nearly with the Bay, and 
a level country opens up beyond the city which 
lies at its head. , 

Thus much for the scenery. Now, if you 
please, for an introduction to the people. As we 
near the city a boat approaches, rowed by two 
blacks, hatless and with a scanty allowance of 
dilapidated clothing, bringing a more respectably 
attired personage, not less black. It is the pilot. 
He comes on board and takes us safely to the 
harbor. Soon another boat is alongside, and 
we are boarded by three officials. These are the 
captain of the port, rather a short, stout man, a 
thorough black, in military dress—a flat, crescent- 
shaped cap, epaulet, blue broadcloth coat with 
figured gilt buttons, etc., etc. Next the captain 
of the pilots, not less black, a tall, splendidly 
formed man in official dress—who has spent some 
time in the United States and acts as interpreter, 
the French being the language of the country,— 
and last the clerk of the port, a young man a 
few shades lighter, in citizens’ dress of the latest 
Parisian style, with mustaches, etc. Broadway 
does not often furnish a more perfect “ exquisite.” 
These received the ship’s papers, went through 
the forms of entry to the custom-house, and 
placed a soldier on board as a guard against 
smuggling. The captain and myself (the only 
passenge:), were then conducted into the city to 
a place where, after going through a brief form, 
we weie dismissed and at liberty to go on shore 
when and where we pleased. 

Such was our entrance to Port au Prince. This 
city contains from 20 to 25,000 inhabitants. 
These with the exception of a few foreigners are 
black and “colored,” as the mulattoes are in- 
variably called. To one accustomed to the state 
of things in our country, and especially to one 
who has spent a good deal of time in the South- 
ern States, it seems singular, to say the least, to 
see only black senators, judges, generals, and 
all the various grades of civil and military offi- 
cers necessary to conduct the affairs of Govern- 
ment, and these all presided over by a black 
Emperor. However, I have become quite accus- 
tomed to it. May the day be hastened when the 
millions of the African race, on their own conti- 
nent and throughout the world, shall well and 
fitly govern themselves. : 

The city of Port au Prince is built mostly of 
brick; the housesare generally low, with slate 
roofs, and constructed with reference to their 
being as cool as possible, with ample verandahs 
and halls. The streets are well laid out, of com- 
fortable width, and the city is mostly in square 
blocks like Philadelphia. It is abundantly sup- 
plied with the best of water, which is brought 
from the mountains about three miles distant, by 
a well constructed acqueduct. Large enclosed 
reservoirs are built in various parts of the city, 
which are constantly running, and the water is 
thus free and accessible to all. 

The present palace and other government build- 
ings were erected under the direction of the 
French during their administration on the island, 
and are built in a style quite worthy of their 
nation. The Senate Chamber I think is not sur- 
passed by any in the States. It is ornamented 
with numerous paintings, among them the full- 
length portraits of several of their Presidents, 
which are very fine pictures, the works of Hai- 
tian artists. But these public buildings and all 
the buildings of the city are so low (being built 
in this manner on account of the prevalence oi 
earthquakes), that the entire city presents a 
squatted and uninteresting appearance. 

From all that I had known of this people, of 
their revolutions, and their almost constant san 
guinary conflicts, | had not supposed they were 
as far advanced in civilization asI find themto be. 
Those who transact the commercial, mercantile 
and other business of the city, have an air of 
intelligence quite similar to the same class of 
men in our owncities. Toaeir style of dress isso 
remarkably neat and tasteful that itattracts your 
attention at once. The climate being warm, 
their clothing is generally light, and most of 
it the most pure and beautiful white I have ever 
seen worn. This is the result of much bleach- 
ing in this hot sun, and of great painstaking and 
skill in washing. The dress of the common 
working people, however, what little they wear, 
is of the very oppositeextreme. These however 
dress differently on certain occasions. 

Another characteristic of these people that at 
once arrests your attention is their remarkable 
politeness. A foreigner who has resided here 
for some time tells me that this is the great 
matter in their education; that Haitian mothers 
flog their children oftener for delinquencies in 
this matter, than for anything else. In walking 
with them in the streets, or whenever they are 
meeting others, they are constantly disciplining 
them to make a handsome bow and salutation. 
Toa stranger the people are especially polite. 
In passing through the streets and meeting those 
of the higher class, they lift their hats to you, 
and with a graceful bow give you a respectful 
“ Bon Jour” or “ Bon Soir.” I went one morning 
with an American gentleman to one of their pub- 
lic military parades, and all the higher officers, 
generals, etc., that went dashing by us, gave us 
this same salutation. 

During my stay here, two Catholic festival days 
have occurred, when there was a general cessa- 
tion from business, and the entire people gave 
themselves to the enjoyment of their holidays. 
These are great occasions for dress and show 
with all classes. I have never on a public occa- 
sion, that called out the great mass of the people, 
seen them as a whole so neatly dressed. You 
won ier as you pass among the throng, where 
can be the miserably clad objects that you have 
been accustomed to see at the markets, on the 
wharves, and about the streets of the city. I 
was told in explanation of this, that these people 
resort to every possible expedient, even to sadly 
wronging their poor stomachs, in order to acquire 
the means to make a handsome appearance on 
one of these public days. There were few that 
I saw on this day that had not succeeded. 

On the first of these festivals, “ All Saints’ 
Day,” I went in the morning to the Catholic 
church, where about three thousand were assem- 
bled. All here were neatly, many of them richly, 
and some of them extravagantly, dressed. | 
looked on them for a long time with mingled 
emotions ; with amazement at their entirely deco- 
tous, respectful and intelligent appearance, and 
with real pity, that such a people were the de- 
luded subjects of a religion whose only food and 
light for their immortal souls, is miserable mum- 
meries, such as were"passing before me! 

In the afternoon I witnessed one of their im- 
mense processions. Thousands upon thousands, 
“the whole city,” assembled at the church, and 
from thence, preceded by a band of music, a 
company of soldiers, the priests with their crosses, 
candles, and other parapharnalia, marched to 
their cemetery. In company with Rev. Mr. 


lowed on and entered their crowded cemetery. 
In passing through this ancient and densely 
crowded “ city of the dead,” while I could not but 
pity these thousands on account of their delu- 
sion as to the value of the services they were 
performing, I could not but be moved with many 
of the touching and truly beautiful scenes that 
were about me. Here young bereaved mothers, 
aged smitten parents, sad and solitary widows, 
sorrowing orphans, and all the variety of stricken 
hearts, were gathered around the graves that con- 
tained the objects of their cherished affections, 
and having strewed them with flowers, and lighted 
their wax tapers over them, were devoutly offer- 





ing their orisons in their behali. 


Judd, a Baptist missionary from the States, I fol- | "ere 


The scene was new to me, and I must confess I 
was unmanned by it. My heart was faraway, amid 
the graves of kindred friends who in rapid suc- 
cession have been taken from me, and gathered 
home, I trust, to Heaven. I felt how joyously 
would I go on any pilgrimage, and this heart 
perform any worship, could these add anything 
to their bliss in another world. 

And then I thought what a master-piece of 
iniquity is this that takes advantage of these im- 
pulses of our nature, and makes them the means, 
not merely of superstition and mental degrada- 
tion, but also the unhallowed means of mak- 
ing. even penury itself swell their ill-gotten 
coffers. This surely is Mammon’s farthest, bold- 
est stretch ; after having drawn, in every possible 
manner, from this world, boldly to invade the 
future, and make even it tributary to its coffers 
and its conquests here ! 

I retired from the scenes of the day more than 
ever grateful for the land of my birth and the 
religion of my Fathers. Yours, H.W. P. 


— 0. —— 


THE GREAT GORHAM CASE—JUDGMENT. 


-_-——- 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxporp, March 23, 1850. 

The long and anxiously expected judgment in 
the Gorham case, has at length been delivered. 
The hour fixed for pronouncing the decision was 
two o’clock of Friday, the 8:h inst. Before that 
time the entrance to the court was crowded by a 
dense mass of persons, chiefly clergymen, desir- 
ing to obtain admission, Upon the opening of 
the doors there was a great rush, and every part 
of the chamber was speedily filled. Some time 
elapsed before the confusion incident upon the 
opening of the court subsided; but at Jength, 
amid silence and fixed attention, Lory LanepaLe 
proceeded to read the judgment. The reading 
oceupied a full hour. 

The form and order of this remarkable docu- 
ment is simple, but its texture throughout ex- 
hibits the most careful elaboration and the exer- 
cise of the highest degree of skill. The opening 
portion recites the facts of the case, telling what 
had been done between the Bishop of Exeter and 
Mr. Gorham, and the issue of the “ examina- 
tions” by the bishop, in litigation, by proceedings 
in the Arches Court. The form of pleading 
adopted is then described, of which “those who 
are called upon to judge have great reason to 
complain that, instead of their attention being 
directed, as it ought to have been, to specific pro- 
positions, distinctly stated, and to the evidence 
directly applicable to those propositions—instead 
of their having a specific and precise statement 
of that which the Bishop alleged to be the doc- 
trine of the Church of England upon the matters 
in question, and upon which he meant to rely” — 
instead of this, those who had to judge complain 
that they had a book (Mr. Gorham’s book) and a 
long series of questions and answers—of ques- 
tions “ upon a subject of a very abstruse nature, 
intricate, perplexing, entangling, many of them 
not admitting of distinct and explicit answers— 
of answers not given plainly and directly, but in 
a guarded and cautious manner, with the appa- 
rent view of escaping from some apprehended 
consequence of plain and direct answers.” 

At this point, the opinion is expressed that 
“the judge below would have been well justified 
in refusing to pronounce any opinion upon the 
case as appearing upon such pleadings, and in 








and proof.” 

Having the case brought before them surround- 
ed by the same difficulties, the judges had to re- 
gard not only each particular question and an- 
swer, but the g-neral scope, object, and cha- 
racter of the whole of the examination by 
the Bishop, as published by Mr. Gorham in his 
book. Having followed this course, the judges 
concluded that— 

“The doctrine held by Mr. Gorham appears to us 
to be this—that baptism is a sacrament generally ne- 
cessary to salvation, but that the grace of regeneration 
does not so necessarily accompany the act of baptism 
that regeneration invariably takes place in baptism ; 
that the grace may be granted before, in, or after bap- 
tism ; that baptism is an effectual sign of grace, by 
which God works invisibly in us, but only in such as 
worthily receive it—in them alove it has a wholesome 
effect; and that, withont referen. « the qualification 
of the recipient, it is not in it. un effectual sign of 
grace. That infants baptized, and dying before actual 
sin, are certainly saved ; but Uw! im no case is regen- 
eration in baptism unconditional.” 

Having thus eliminated the opinions of Mr. 
Gorham, the judges proceed to set forth what they 
consider their functions to be, what the question 
is which they have to decide, aud what the pro- 
cess by which they are to proceed to a decision. 
They had not to decide “ whether these opinions 
were theologically sound or unsound,” but whe- 
ther contrary to the doctrines of the Church of 
Engiand. “This question must be decided by 
the Articles and Liturgy, and we must apply to 
the construction of those books the same rules 
which have long been established, and are by the 
law applicable to the construction of all written 
instruments.” 

Before proceeding, according to these princi- 
ples, to examine the Articles and Liturgy, we have 
a kind of preliminary dissertation, partly histor- 
ical, but pervaded by something like an anxious 
spirit of pleading. “There were different opin- 
ions prevailing, or under discussion, when the 
Articles and Liturgy were framed. As we now 
have them, they must be considered as the fina! 
result of the discussions which then took place, 
—not the representation of the opinions of any 
particular men, Calvinistic, Arminian, or any 
other, It could not have been attempted to de- 
cide everything. Points deemed to be most im- 
portant to be known and accepted were those 
intended to be decided ; “other points and other 
questions were left for future decision by compe- 
tent authority, and in the mean time to the pri- 
vate judgment of pious and conscientious per- 
sons.” Concluding these preliminary observa- 
tions, the judges say : 

“If there be any doctrine on which the Articles are 
silent, or ambiguously expressed, so as to be capable 
of two meanings, we must suppose that it was intend- 
ed to leave that doctrine to private judgment, unless the 
rubrics and formularies clearly and distinctly decide 
it. If they do, we must conclude that the doctrine so 
decided is the doctrine of the Church. But, on the 
other hand, if the expressions used in the rubrics and 
formularies are ambiguous, it is not to be concluded 
that the Church meant to establish indirectly as a doc- 
trine that which it did not establish direetly as such 
by the Articles of Faith—the code avowedly made for 
the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for the 
establishing of consent touching true religion.” 

This brings the court fairly to the process of 
legal examination, as set forth above. The Arti- 
cles are first dealt with ; and the difference be- 
tween the Articles as drawn up in 1536, and as 
altered in 1543, is specially noted. These vary- 
ing Articles, and the corresponding statements in 
“ the King’s Book,” published in 1543, are cited 
at length, and then are given in a summary, thus: 


With respect to a most important point, it is 
briefly said : 


“What is ight reception is not deter- 
miaed by the a oto says that the 
expression means or implies a fit state to re- 





left undecided. It is not 


requiring the case to be brought forward by plea} 
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€ jion,—whether it is a of mature, a 
change of condition, or a change of the relation sub- 
contlige aan sinful man and Nowra there 
are ot ts which may very plainly be open to 
different considerations in di oe. cases.” 


That different opinions upon certain points ex- 
isted among those who conscientiously signed the 
Articles ; and that such differences were not con- 
templated with disapprobation, is thought to 
appear even in the “ Declaration” prefaced to the 
Articles, and which was added in the reiga of 
Charles I, in the following terms : 

“ Though some differences have been ill raised, yet 
we take comfort in this, that all clergymen within our 
realm have always most willingly subscribed to the 
Articles established ; which is an argument to us that 
they all in the true usual literal meaning of the 
said Articles, and that even in those curious points in 
which the present differences lie, men of all sorts take 
the Articles of the Church of England to be for them, 
which is an argument, again, that none of them intend 
any desertion of the Articles established.” 

Having thus concluded that the Articles do not 
bind the subscribers to the doctrine of absolute 
regeneration in baptism—that they do not settle 
everything, and though framed “to avoid diver- 
sities of opinion,” yet are flexible, and afford con- 
siderable latitude,—the judges proceed to apply 
the established rules, “applicable to the con- 
struction of all written instraments”—to the con- 
struction of the formularies and devotional ser- 
vices of the Church. 

First, it is premised that if the Articles “ which 
constitute the code of faith, and from which any 
differences are prohibited, nevertheless contain ex- 
piessions which unavoidably admit of different 
constructions, we may reasonably expect to find 
such differences of opinion allowable in the inter- 
pretation of the devotional services, which were 
framed, not for the purpose of determining points 
of faith, but of establishing uniform order,” &c. 
It is also held proper to be said : 

“ That the received formularies cannot be held 
to be evidence of faith or of doctrine, without 
reference to the distinct declarations of doctrine 
in the Articles ;” and, separated only by acomma, 
we have the very notable addition of another 
rule or reference: “and to the faith, hope, and 
charity by which they profess to be inspired or 
accompanied”! More than this; the judges 
premise “that there are portions of the Liturgy 
which it is plain cannot be construed without regard 
to those considerations "this being in reality the 
very question at issue. There are some things, 
say the judges, which “cannot be literally true 
in all cases ;” and in proof, they cite the service 
for the burial of the dead. The passage is in 
many respects so striking and significant, that it 
is cited here verbatim : 

“Tt seems to be properly said, that the received for- 
mularies cannot be held to be evidence of faith or of’ doc- 
trine, without reference to the distinct declarations of doc- 
trine in the Articles, and to the faith, hope, and charity 
by which they profess to be inspired or re yen ; 
and there are portions of the Liturgy which it is plain 
cannot be construed truly without regard to these con- 
siderations. For the proof of this, the instance 
which seems to be most usually cited, and which is 
conclusive, is the Service for the Burial of the Dead. 
So far as our knowledge or powers of conception ex- 
tend, there are and must be at least some persons not 
excommunicated from the Church, who, having lived 
lives of sin, die impenitent—nay, some who perish 
and die in the actual commission of flagrant crimes ; 
yet in every case, in the Burial Service,as the earth is 
cast upon the dead body, the priest is directed to say, 
and does say, ‘ Forasmuctli as it hath pleased Almighty 
God, of His great mercy, to take unto himself the soul 
of our dear brother here departed, we therefore com- 
mit his body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the 


resurrection to eternal life ;’ and thanks are afterwards 
ven. 


“* For that it hath pleased Almighty God to deliver 
this our brother owt of the miseries of this sinful 
world ;’ and this is followed by a collect, in which it is 
prayed, ‘that when we shall depart this life we may 
rest in God, as our hope is that this our brother doth.’ 
The hope here expressed is the same‘ sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life, which is stated 
immediately after the expression, ‘it hath pleased 
Almighty God of his great mercy, to take to himself 
the soul of our brother here departed.’ 

“In this service, therefore, there are absolute expres- 
sions implying positive assertions ; yet it is admitted that 
they cannot be literally true in all cases, but must be con- 
strued in a qualified or charitable sense, —justified, we 
may believe, by a confident hope and reliance that tho 
expression is literally true in many cases, and may be 
true even in the particular case in which to us it seems 
improperly applied.” 

Thus arguing that these absolute expressions 
implying positive assertions, must not be, and 
cannot be, taken as literally true in all cases, 
though appearing to be universal propositions, 
the judges raise the inference, or rather they say 
“that it is plain that other assertions of a like 
kind, in other services, may fall within the same 
category ;” and so they proceed to examine the 
baptismal office, &ce. The reason for baptism in 
the midst of the congregation, assigned by the 
first rubric, namely, “that every man present 
may be put in remembrance of his own profession 
made to God in his baptism,” is first noticed; 
and then the various prayers, “ studiously made 
in the introductory part of the service, for 


remission of his sin by spiritual regeneration ;” 
then “the confident negation of all doubt but 
that God alloweth the charitable work of bring- 
ing the infant to baptism ;” then the case of pri- 
vate baptism—“ the lawful and efficient private 
baptism, which may have taken place without 
any prayer for grace, OF any sponsors”—is re- 
ferred to. Of this it is said, “It seems plainly 
to have been intended only for cases of emer- 
gency.” This part of the judgment is labored, 
as if felt to present a difficulty, which is thus 
met—proxy faith was implied, though not exer- 
cised : 


“ One baptism for the remission of sins is acknowl 
edged by the Church; nevertheless, if the child, 
which is after this sort baptized, do afterward live, the 
rubric declares the expediency of bringing it into the 
harch, and appoints a further ceremony with spon- 
sors. The private baptism of infants is an excep- 
tional case provided for an emergency, and for which, 
if the emergency passes away, although there is to be 
no repetition of the baptism, a full service is provided. 
The adult person is not pronounced regenerate until 
he has first declared his faith and repentance; amd be- 
fore the act of infant baptism, the child is pledged by 
its sureties to the same conditions of faith and repent- 
ance. And these requirements of the Church, in her 
complete and public service, ought, upon a just con- 
struction of all the services, to be considered as the 
rule of the Church, and taken as proof that the same 
promise, though not expressed, is implied in the ex- 
ceptional case, when the rite is administered in the 
expectation of immediate death, andthe exigency of 
the case does not admit of sureties. Any other con- 
clusion would be ap argument to prove that nove but 
the imperfect and incomplete ceremony allowed in 
the exceptional case be necessary im any case.” 
Confi On of this view of baptism the 
judges consider to be rendered by the Catechism; 
toa remarkable and distinct declaration of which, 
in respect to sanctification, the “charitable con- 
struction” method is also applied : 
* This view of the Baptismal service is, in our opin- 
ion, confirmed by the Catechism, in which, al 
the respondent is made tg state that in his iy we - 
“was made a member of Christ, a child of , and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,’ it is still de- 
clared that repentance and faith are required 
sons to be baptized; and when the question is 
‘Why then are infants baptized, when by reason 
their tender age they cannot them? 
swer is,—not that infants are baptized because 
innocence they cannot be unworthy recipients 
not present an obex or hinderance to the 
i therefore fit 
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Having given their principal attention to the 


Baptismal! services, the judges present as the re- 
sult the following general conclusion : 
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the grace of God, that the child may receive the ' 


“On 2 consideration of the Articles, it sppears thet, 
declared 


particalarly 
what is the distinct meaning and effect of the grace of 


Those who are strongly impressed with the ear- 
nest prayers which are offered for the Divine blessing 
and the grace of God, may not unreasonably 
that the grace is not tied to the rite; but that 
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